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INTRODUCTION 


Te quickened tempo of modern life is 
transforming all our activities. We are 
living in a forward-looking age when change 
is welcomed rather than viewed with sus- 
picion and distaste, and when the mental 
horizon of every class is being steadily broad- 
ened. Universal education, popular jour- 
alism, political emancipation, swift transport, 
the mechanisation of industry and the multi- 
plication of inventions and discoveries have 
speeded up life and revolutionised ideas and 
tastes within a generation or so. 


The newspaper, which records and clarifies 
for us day by day the story of human progress, 
has itself passed through an era of accelerated 
development and is probably on the verge of 
even greater changes, the nature of which 1s 
the subject of speculation in this book. Let me 
acknowledge here that it was the suggestion 
of a Cape Times reviewer in a notice of my 
previous work, The Making of Modern Journalism, 
which prompted the writing of this volume on 
the congenial theme of the future of the Press. 


The Press has usually reflected fairly ac- 
curately the spirit of its age. The solidity and 
conservatism of the Victorian era were faith- 
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fully expressed in its newspapers; one has only 
to compare them with modern journals to 
realise how much ideas have changed socially, 
politically and journalistically. The newspaper 
of to-day mirrors the restlessness, frankness, 
eagerness and heart-searching of this age; the 
newspaper of to-morrow will as surely reflect 
the spirit of an age which has left far behind 
the European War and its epilogue of dis- 
illusionment, broadened its outlook and raised 
the standards of education and general welfare 
beyond the limited imaginings of to-day. 
Because its primary purpose is to report the 
newest things and it must therefore keep its 
finger on the public pulse, the newspaper is 
more sensitive than any other institution to 
the changing conditions of life. It is customary 
at the present day for critics of the Press to 
take a gloomy view of its future and to predict 
increasing domination by financiers and a 
corresponding decline in real influence: the 
newspaper qua newspaper is apparently re- 
garded as set in form and contents and only 
subject to a change of control. I believe for 
reasons set forth in this volume that the news- 
paper will steadily gain in quality, and that 
it will play a growing part in our national life. 
I am not on the side of pessimists because they 
take no account of the spread of education 
and the rising standard of public taste. A 
more critical reading public will demand— 
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and get—better and better newspapers and 
magazines. 


The removal of censorship, the abolition 
of the stamp tax, the invention of rotary 
printing and mechanical typesetting, the es- 
tablishment of popular education and the 
spread of advertisement are among the in- 
fluences which have affected the development 
of the Press from time to time. How certain 
trends of to-day and to-morrow are likely to 
shape its course anew and lead to some very 
interesting changes I have endeavoured to 
show in this book. 

Haroitp Herp 


Hampstead, 1929 


F cai a is much more than a business, 
it is an institution; it reflects and influences 
the life of a whole community; it may affect 
even wider destinies. It is, in its way, an 
instrument of government. It plays on the 
minds and consciences of men. It may 
educate, stimulate, assist, or it may do the 
opposite. It has, therefore, a moral as well as 
a material existence, and its character and 
influence are in the main determined by the 
balance of these two forces. It may make 
profit or power its first object, or it may con- 
ceive itself as fulfilling a higher and more 


exacting function. 
C. P. Scott 


CHAPTER I 


NEW JOURNALISTIC TRENDS 


Br Journalism is on the eve of change. 
It may not come this year or next year, but 
it can be predicted with confidence that the 
next generation will see a great transformation 
in the character of our newspapers. What form 
that change is likely to take will be explained 
in succeeding chapters. First it is necessary 
to pass under swift review the journalistic 
developments of the last thirty-five years in 
order to get a true perspective. 

The last significant change occurred in 1896, 
when Alfred Harmsworth, afterwards Lord 
Northcliffe, followed up his enormous success 
in the periodical field by launching an entirely 
new type of morning newspaper. Fleet Street 
was startled, but it was slow to read the signs 
of the times that had been so shrewdly inter- 
preted by this daring innovator. The starting 
of the Daily Mail marked the recognition of 
the growth of a new and far wider newspaper 
reading public than was catered for by the 
existing journals. The Education Act of 1870 
had multiplied the number of potential news- 
paper readers, but they were not attracted by 
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the solid-looking journals that limited their 
appeal to the business and professional classes 
and the aristocracy. 

Briefly, Alfred Harmsworth popularised the 
newspaper, and within three years was able to 
claim for the Dazly Mail a circulation of more 
than half a million copies a day. He produced 
a newspaper that was compact in form (origin- 
ally it had only eight pages) but yet gave all 
the essential features of a complete daily 
journal. The low price (one halfpenny) had 
much to do with the immediate success of the 
Daily Mail, but without the radical change of 
method that he introduced his journal would 
not have won popular favour. The change 
that he effected was to create a newspaper 
which looked interesting because of its attrac- 
tive make-up, bright headlines, concise reports 
and articles and short paragraphs—in sharp 
contrast to the heavy appearance of the penny 
journals—and which aimed to be interesting 
in every line. Human appeal was the under- 
lying note. 

The Daily Mail evolved fresh standards of 
news values. Until 1896 politics dominated 
the newspapers, and the proceedings of Par- 
liament were reported at inordinate length. 
Lord Northcliffe broadened the scope of the 
newspaper so that it reflected more fully the 
varied panorama of life. Moreover, he killed 
journalese—the pompous phraseology charac- 
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teristic of the Victorian newspaper—and in- 
sisted on a simple, direct and vivid style, and 
above all, on pithy reports. For there were 
to be no long reports except when some notable 
happening occurred; everything was to be 
presented in concise and easily assimilable 
form. Human appeal was also the keynote of 
the Daily Mirror—the first popular pictorial 
newspaper which was successfully established 
by Lord Northcliffe m 1903 after the initial 
failure to run it as a woman’s journal. 

The Northcliffe initiative opened an active 
era in journalistic development, and hardly a 
single newspaper has escaped the impress of 
the new style that he inaugurated. Circulations 
have grown enormously, and we have become 
a nation of newspaper readers, the combined 
sales of our morning and evening newspapers 
alone having been increased by millions. 

Since Lord Northcliffe blazed the new trail 
in 1896 there has been no vital alteration in 
journalistic method, but there have been 
many technical improvements, and the intro- 
duction of varied features combined with the 
liberal use of pictures has further broadened 
the appeal of the daily newspaper. Certain 
current trends, however, point to important 
changes to come. 

Our popular newspapers are growing larger. 
The Daily Mail has trebled in size, and at the 
moment of writing preparations are being 
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made for the production of thirty-two page 
issues. ‘The advertising revenue of the most 
successful popular dailies runs into seven 
figures a year. ‘The Associated Newspapers 
(Daily Mail, London Evening News, Sunday 
Dispatch and Overseas Daily Mail) have had 
an income from this source of over £120,000 
in a single week. ‘The tremendous increase 
in the volume of advertising has made bigger 
newspapers possible, and this tendency has 
quickened remarkably in the last few years, 
but I do not anticipate that we shall have 
newspapers of the American size—64-page 
dailies and 200-page Sunday editions. Very 
large newspapers are cumbrous and would 
not be welcomed by the British public. So 
enormous is the amount of advertising carried 
by most American journals that the reading 
matter on many pages is reduced to a strip 
of a few lines across the top of the columns. 
The most dramatic development in recent 
history has been the challenge by Lord 
Rothermere (who was associated with his 
brother, Lord Northcliffe, in the founding of 
the Daily Mail) to the established newspaper 
interests in the provinces. In 1928 he launched 
Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., with a capital 
of £7,000,000 for the purpose of creating a 
chain of evening journals in the chief pro- 
vincial towns. Two of these journals—the 
Newcastle Evening World and the Western 
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Evening World (Bristol)—have already been 
started, and in each case a handsome building 
has been erected to house the new enterprise. 
This challenge has been met by the remodelling 
of competitive evening newspapers, and a stern 
and prolonged fight is in prospect. Further 
developments will be watched with great 
interest, since there are several towns which 
Northcliffe Newspapers are likely to invade 
where even keener competition is to be ex- 
pected than that already faced. Lord Rother- 
mere has bought up several evening newspapers 
in smaller towns, but he is credited with the 
view that generally it 1s cheaper to start a new 
journal than to buy an established one in the 
big towns. Back of this enterprise, of course, 
are the immense resources of the Associated 
Newspapers, the Daily Mirror and the Sunday 
Pictorval. 

The most interesting duel in newspaperdom, 
however, is that between the Daily Mail and 
the Daily Express. The latter paper, founded 
in 1900 by the late Sir C. Arthur Pearson, 
passed through some difficult years, until it 
was acquired by Lord Beaverbrook in 1918. 
It was then a good way behind in the news- 
paper race as measured by circulation, but in 
the last year or so it has gone ahead so rapidly 
that it now occupies second place, and has 
become a rival to be seriously reckoned with 


by the Daily Mail. Fleet Street, which 1s 
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watching this struggle very attentively, holds 
that the Daily Express is reaping the reward 
of genuine enterprise. It is the only newspaper 
in the country that is produced in three towns 
simultaneously — London, Manchester and 
Glasgow. The paper has been vastly improved 
and is stamped with freshness and vitality. 
It has a brilliant editorial staff, and a very 
“live” leader page is notable for the work of 
Strube—the most human cartoonist in the 
country—and Beachcomber (J. B. Morton), 
who contributes “‘By the Way,” a daily 
humorous feature. The Daily Express was one 
of the first popular journals to break away 
from the fashion of short articles—a fashion 
that was started by Lord Northcliffe during 
the War, when newspapers were reduced to a 
few pages in consequence of the rationing of 
newsprint to save shipping tonnage. It fre- 
quently publishes long contributions and has 
run many successful series of articles on con- 
troversial subjects. One of the significant 
things revealed by this new editorial policy 
is that there is a far greater interest in religion 
in this country than most journalists thought. 
Personality is one of the keynotes of the Dazly 
Express, its leading contributors being given 
abundant scope. It has also broken away from 
a set make-up for the editorial page, and in 
this matter has influenced many daily news- 
papers in the country. 
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The Daily News is another paper that is at 
present closely studied by journalists. Its 
make-up is original and interesting, it does not 
hesitate to print outspoken articles and to treat 
subjects that are generally rated as “un- 
popular,” and it achieves a very modern and 
alert effect while retaining that pleasant 
literary flavour which has for so long dis- 
tinguished its pages. 

Evening journals both in London and the 
provinces are now aiming very deliberately 
to be newspapers for the home. They have a 
growing variety of features, and some of them 
—notably the London Evening News—devote 
a large amount of space to magazine articles. 
Make-up is much more attractive than it was 
a few years ago. A few of the evening journals 
are also printing longer contributions; for 
instance, the Evening Standard has a preference 
for two-column articles on serious subjects and 
the Evening News, too, uses many lengthy 
articles. 

More and more features are being intro- 
duced into the daily Press. The first breach in 
the tradition that the purpose of a newspaper 
was merely to give news and mould opinion 
was made when Lord Northcliffe incorporated 
a woman’s page in the Daily Mail. Most 
newspapers have now a woman’s page, and 
some of them devote two pages to matters of 
feminine interest. The standard of this feature 
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has been raised in recent years; both in make- 
up and contents the woman’s page generally 
reveals a marked advance. The aim of the 
modern newspaper to attract as many readers 
as possible is shown in the publication of 
features to interest every member of the 
family, as well as in the provision of free 
insurance against accidents. Gossip, political 
and sporting cartoons, regular humorous con- 
tributions, serials, short stories, comic strips 
and children’s features—these are the main 
devices being widely employed to win and 
hold circulation. 

Practically every daily newspaper has now 
one or more pages devoted solely to illustrations. 
Even the serious journals— The Times, Morning 
Post, Daily Telegraph, and others—include a 
picture page, and maintain a very high quality 
of reproduction. Pictures are regularly trans- 
mitted by wire and wireless to certain dailies, 
and on special occasions—as at big race 
meetings—telephotographs are dispatched from 
the spot by means of a special installation in a 
motor van. 

Perhaps the most significant fact that emerges 
from a survey of post-War journalistic history is 
the increasing prosperity of The Observer and 
the Sunday Times. Neither of these papers makes 
any concession to popular taste. It is true that 
their make-up has kept pace with changing 
ideas and that in that sense they are easy to 
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read, but the fare they provide is solid and 
good and can appeal only to the thoughtful 
reader. They offer each week a remarkable 
array of special features and articles—mostly 
signed. The personality of the writer is allowed 
full play, and the triumph of the signed article 
in these two very successful newspapers is likely 
to have an important influence on journalistic 
development. It is of interest in this connection 
that a popular Sunday journal successfully 
established since the War, the Sunday Express, 
has also followed the policy of printing long 
signed articles. 

But Journalism does not comprise news- 
papers alone. Nowhere has activity been more 
marked than in the periodical field. Several 
new fiction magazines were started after the 
War. Then followed the production of a 
British edition of Good Housekeeping—an instant 
success—and the starting of sixpenny magazines 
for women in Modern Woman and Woman and 
Home, which rapidly attained a big sale. 
Modern Home, My Home and Wife and Home 
are three further additions to this class, and 
gained a large circulation from the very first 
number. The Woman’s Journal, an excellent 
shillingsworth, provided additional proof of 
the enormous demand for women’s magazines. 
Most ambitious of all was the amalgamation 
of Britannia and Eve as a monthly magazine, 
with a memorable first issue remarkable alike 
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for its reading matter and its illustrations and 
colour work. ‘The latest arrival in this field 
is a British edition of Harper's Bazaar. 

Several weeklies appealing to the reader 
with a desire for culture have been founded 
since the War. John O’London’s Weekly quickly 
established itself in popular favour. The 
Outline. a companion paper with a special 
appeal to the reader interested in science, 
attained a considerable sale but was discon- 
tinued because it failed to attract a sufficient 
volume of advertising. Everyman has recently 
been revived and is admirably edited. 7.P.’s 
Weekly, another revival, was stopped in 1929 
after a few years’ run. 

The periodicals mentioned are only a few 
out of many scores which have been launched 
in the last ten years, and there is every reason 
to anticipate a continuance of great activity 
in this branch of Journalism. 
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COMING CHANGES 
Mr than thirty years have elapsed, as we 


have seen, without any vital change in 
journalistic method. Our newspapers are more 
varied and more attractive-looking, they use 
illustrations freely, are less rigid in their make- 
up and have effected numerous improvements 
in technique. ‘They employ every known means 
of quickening news collection, and show extra- 
ordinary enterprise in speeding up distribution 
(at the 1929 General Election the Daily Express 
distributed late editions by means of ten aero- 
planes, six special trains and three hundred 
motor cars). But nevertheless the fact remains 
that hardly a popular newspaper can be 
named to-day which does not reveal the 
influence of the ideas with which Lord North- 
cliffe revolutionised British Journalism in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. Even 
the staider journals have, with rare exceptions, 
made concessions to the new spirit by setting 
their captions in more pleasing type, studying 
the balance of their make-up and arranging 
their news for the convenience of the reader. 
A few of them have gone a step or two further 
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by introducing picture pages, women’s pages 
or even a gossip feature, but on the whole the 
serious newspapers have resisted the popu- 
larising tendency. 

The cause that brought about the last great 
change in Journalism was universal education. 
The cause of the next transformation will be 
the rising standard of general culture, and a 
vast improvement of popular education which 
will embrace steadily increasing provision for 
secondary education. The change may be 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. It is 
probable that it will be achieved step by step, 
though at an accelerating pace, rather than at 
one dramatic stroke as in the sudden emergence 
of the new journalistic manner in 1896. It may 
find its initial expression in the creation of a 
new journal, though that is unlikely, for a huge 
capital is required to launch a daily newspaper 
to-day. (Three hundred thousand pounds 
was lost in the unsuccessful attempt to establish 
The Tribune—a penny newspaper—in 1906.) 

The reading public of, say, 1950 will be 
more serious and independent-minded, and 
far more catholic in its interests. News will 
receive a wider interpretation than it does 
to-day. We are entering an age in which 
people will manifest a rapidly growing interest 
in scientific achievement, industrial and social 
topics, and everything that spells progress. 
Already a few newspapers have shown recog- 
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nition of the heightened importance of science 
in our lives by giving more space to the 
triumphs of the laboratory and regularly 
printing news about the latest inventions, and 
another sign of the times is the appearance of a 
monthly magazine solely devoted to readable 
accounts of scientific achievements. Recogni- 
tion of the more progressive and humanitarian 
outlook of the general public is seen also in the 
publication of full accounts of interesting hous- 
ing experiments, architectural developments in 
London and other cities, improvements in 
industrial technique and the relations between 
employers and employed, the campaigns against 
ugliness in town and country, and so on. 
The growth in size of the newspapers with 
large circulations necessitates the introduction 
of new features to avoid thinning the interest 
of the extra pages; and when we get 32-page 
journals fresh ideas in editorial matter will 
be tried out, and longer articles with more 
“body” are likely. At present contributed 
articles are mostly confined to the leader page 
and the woman’s page, but with the increasing 
space at the editor’s disposal he will call more 
and more upon gifted writers to provide him 
with striking material and original features. 
Columnists (a term invented in America to 
describe the writer of a humorous or other 
feature) will probably become more numerous, 
for nothing so surely attracts and holds readers 
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as a regular brightly written contribution. 
Personality will have greater play in the 
newspaper of to-morrow. 

Most newspapers either do not print readers’ 
letters or limit them to half a column or so in 
all, giving mere snippets of comment on the 
most trivial of subjects. Yet only a little 
encouragement seems necessary to draw really 
interesting letters from readers on a wide 
variety of subjects of general appeal. ‘There 
will be room in our enlarged newspapers for 
a lively, controversial and informative readers’ 
page—a clearing house for ideas that would 
render useful service. The Times, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Spectator, and a few other 
journals regularly print columns of interesting 
and provocative letters, and The Yimes in 
particular often receives in this way notable 
contributions from its readers for which other 
editors would gladly pay big fees. America’s 
leading journal—the New York Times—devotes 
a page of its Sunday edition to letters from 
readers. It may be predicted with confidence 
that the newspaper will become in a more real 
sense than it is to-day a public forum. The 
idea of holding newspaper debates on par- 
ticular subjects, already tried out with excellent 
results, will undoubtedly spread. 

Every newspaper—even those of the most 
popular type—will have a literary page. 
Millions of people read books, but few journals 
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cater adequately for their needs. The literary 
page will be more ambitious and alive, and it 
will be made up in attractive magazine style. 
Already there are indications in several popular 
daily newspapers (for instance, the weekly 
articles of St. John Ervine in the Daily Express) 
of a growing realisation that readers want 
more news about new books and want to read 
reviews by competent critics. 

There is a healthy and spreading curiosity 
about what other nations are doing that is 
not satisfied with the publication of cablegrams 
(limited as most of these are to political 
happenings, great disasters, murders and a 
few other subjects). A digest of the newest 
ideas and developments abroad in the form 
of articles and extracts would appeal to the 
more thoughtful type of reader who is now 
springing up. We have much to learn, for 
instance, from the Scandinavian nations, but 
their contribution to human progress is in- 
adequately reflected in our Press, as anyone 
who has visited their countries knows. 

Our newspapers are, in fact, likely to scour 
the world for copy more thoroughly than they 
do at present, and striking articles on what 
other nations are doing—not merely in busi- 
ness and politics, but in every department of 
human activity—should find a prominent 
place in the Press. Here we have lagged behind 
the United States, for several of their more 
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serious journals treat foreign subjects at great 
length in their Sunday editions. This policy 
has been consistently followed for years—in a 
country, too, that is commonly held to be far 
narrower in its outlook (despite its mixture of 
races) than our own—and evidently caters for 
areal demand. These articles are not confined 
to what journalists look upon as popular 
subjects; extended contributions on inter- 
national affairs are frequently published. It 
would be misleading to suggest that this 
editorial policy is general in the United 
States; most American newspapers are frankly 
sensational. But there are many distinguished 
exceptions, and the amount of good writing 
on worth-while subjects to be found in the 
Sunday editions of such journals as the New 
York Times 1s really impressive. 

Reference has been made to the discovery by 
one or two journals that religion still has an 
enormous sway in this country; but how far is this 
fact reflected in the Press generally? It is the 
exception for a daily journal to print regular 
news of the churches—but I do not think it will 
long remain so. A few journals here and in the 
United States have adopted the practice of 
publishing reports ofnotable sermons—and their 
initiative will probably be widely followed as the 
depth of interest in religion (not necessarily dog- 
matic religion) is more appreciated by editors. 

Business receives scant attention in the Press, 
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apart from routine market reports, advice to 
investors and Stock Exchange quotations. 
Few newspapers give adequate news of business 
developments, which are of far greater import 
and interest to the majority of their readers 
than the fluctuations of stocks and shares. 
Business news need not be dull, as the Evening 
Standard has demonstrated; a daily column 
could be made one of the most readable as 
well as the most valuable features in the 
newspaper. 

The exact nature of the influence exercised 
by the Press will be considered in a later 
chapter. Here it is of interest to speculate on 
the probable developments arising from the 
fact that the Socialist party, which is now a 
close second in electoral strength, and may be 
able to claim the largest number of voters in 
the near future, is at present represented by 
only one daily newspaper.* Most Socialists, 
in consequence, buy either a Conservative or a 
Liberal newspaper, or an independent journal 
with a bias in favour of one of those parties. 
*An important journalistic change has been announced 
since the above was written. From March, 1930, the 
Daily Herald will come under the management of 
Odhams Press Ltd., though control of policy will still 
be vested in the Socialist party and the Trade Union 
movement. The paper will be enlarged and remodelled, 


and it will actively compete with the popular daily 
journals. A northern edition is to be printed at Man- 


chester. 
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What would be the response if an existing 
daily journal decided to be strictly non- 
political and confine itself to presenting the 
news, the whole news and nothing but the 
news? Editorially it might be neutral to the 
point of excluding comment on_ political 
matters from its leading articles. The view- 
point of each party—Conservative, Liberal 
and Socialist—would be presented in parallel 
columns by regular contributors. This bid for 
public favour is likely to be made in the near 
future, especially if the Socialist party con- 
tinues to pursue a moderate policy when in 
office. The first experiment in this direction 
may be attempted by one of the newer type 
of combine that buys Conservative and Liberal 
newspapers alike, and is frankly out to run 
them with a purely commercial object. 

The smaller-page movement has not made 
much progress either in this country or abroad, 
despite the great inconvenience in reading the 
large-page newspapers in crowded trains, 
*buses and tramcars. ‘The seven-column news- 
paper is practically standard except for the 
pictorial journals, two London evening papers 
and a few American dailies of the ultra- 
sensational class. Yet there is a possibility 
that any new type of newspaper that springs 
z= will choose the smaller page as one method 
of securing distinctiveness. While catering 
deliberately for the more serious reader it will 
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not neglect any of the proved methods of 
giving the newspaper attractive physical ap- 
pearance, and in particular it will probably be 
lavishly illustrated, aim at a high standard of 
printing and emphasise magazine features 
with a news interest. Women seem to prefer 
the smaller-page newspaper, and may give 
the necessary impulse to change some day. A 
strong commercial argument in favour of a 
smaller page is that more solus positions (for 
which higher rates can be charged) are avail- 
able to advertisers. 

Improvements in the “dress”? of newspapers 
will be seen. Whiter news print, clearer 
printing (particularly of illustrations), better 
type faces for headings, wider columns (es- 
pecially on feature pages)—these are some of 
the changes that will give our newspapers a 
more pleasing appearance. Illustrations and 
advertisements in colour will become a com- 
monplace. Already excellent results have 
been achieved in the Sunday magazine sections 
of certain American newspapers. 

Interesting alterations in make-up are com- 
ing. It has already been mentioned that ideas 
on this matter are changing. With the addition 
of new features and the printing of long articles 
that lend themselves to arresting display and 
pictorial treatment, some of the pages in the 
daily newspaper will vie with the up-to-date 
magazine for attractiveness. Clever artists 
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will take an increasingly important part in the 
fashioning of make-up. 

More developments are to be expected in the 
pictorial field. ‘The first attempt to found a 
popular evening picture newspaper may be 
looked for in the Metropolis, where there is a 
large feminine reading public who prefer their 
news with a good pictorial dressing. 

A great reduction in the cost of aerial 
transport may lead to a determined invasion 
of the provinces by the London evening 
newspapers. Already their field of circulation 
is enormous and they dominate the South of 
England. Given very quick and cheap transport 
by air they will be tempted irresistibly to seek 
new circulation in the big cities in the Midlands 
and the North. This does not mean that they 
will oust the local evening newspapers. It was 
thought at one time that the country-wide 
distribution of the popular London dailies 
would kill the provincial morning journals, 
but these, with one or two exceptions, have 
succeeded in holding their own, despite intense 
competition for more than a quarter of a 
century. Provincial evening newspapers also 
will be able to maintain their position because 
of their strong local appeal. 

Looking further ahead, London morning 
newspapers may find that cheap aerial trans- 
port is more economical than simultaneous 
printing in the North, and those London 
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dailies which have not laid down duplicate 
plants in the provinces will see in air transport 
the solution of their problem of delivering 
their newspaper at the breakfast table through- 
out the country, and thus largely increase their 
sales. The day is fast approaching when every 
journal will have its own aerodrome. Aerial 
distribution of newspapers may become general 
by 1950; everything depends on the production 
of a cheap and highly concentrated form of 
power. 

The raising of the average educational stan- 
dard and the consequent demand for more 
solid and varied literary fare will give a great 
impetus to development in the periodical field. 
Every year will see new and better magazines, 
and the wider interest in science, literature 
and the arts generally will give birth to 
original types of periodicals. All the time 
fresh interests are springing up and creating 
large special classes of readers. Broadcasting 
alone produced a crop of new monthlies and 
weeklies within a year or so. No limit can yet 
be set to the possibilities of the women’s 
magazines. Already the best of them have 
reached a high level, and they promise to 
grow in quality and to attract further rivals. 
Indicative of the improved reading taste is 
the mortality among the cheaper type of 
women’s publications, many of which have 
ceased publication within the past few years. 
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All the new magazines have adopted the large 
page, and one or two existing periodicals have 
changed to this size, which may in time 
become standard. The magazine field holds 
many interesting possibilities for the next 
twenty-five years, and the experience gained 
there in catering for the new reading public 
will be watched closely by newspaper makers. 
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CHAPTER III 


NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE AGE OF LEISURE 


wo or three generations from now the 

newspaper world, which can claim to have 
pioneered the five-day week (several leading 
British publishing houses established it years 
before Henry Ford gained much publicity by 
taking the same step), will be faced with the 
task of meeting the new conditions created by 
the Age of Leisure. For among the great world 
tendencies that can be confidently forecast is 
the shortening of the working day and the 
working week. 

Before 1914 the usual working day ranged 
from ten to twelve hours; a century ago a 
sixteen-hour day was common; now the eight- 
hour day is almost universal and the five-day 
week should be established within the next 
generation. The productive capacity of the 
worker is being so quickened by labour-saving 
machinery that even greater cuts in working 
hours may be expected. The six-hour day and 
the four-hour day, and even a further reduction 
of the working week, should come before the 
end of the century. 
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The social consequences of man’s eman- 
cipation from toil open up a fascinating field 
for speculation. Picture England in the Age of 
Leisure, when no one works more than a few 
hours a day—say, the morning shift one week 
and the afternoon shift the next. Still fresh 
and alert after a brief spell of work—his labour 
robbed of its laboriousness by ingenious 
machinery—the worker will have the problem 
of finding new interests to absorb his abundant 
leisure. The first consequence of the Age of 
Lesisure will probably be an immense multi- 
plication of facilities for all kinds of sports 
and pastimes, and the creation of a myriad 
new parks and public gardens. Extraordinary 
stimulus will also be given to all forms of 
amusements—theatres, music halls, cinemas 
and probably some new types of entertainment 
that have not yet been dreamt of. Broadcasting 
and television (which by that time will pro- 
bably be stereoscopic and in colours) will 
provide all-day programmes and command 
the services of the greatest artists; wireless and 
television sets will by then have been perfected 
to pick up programmes clearly from all parts 
of the world. 

If education has kept pace with industrial 
progress then the worker will have gained 
sufficient culture to give him a taste for the 
drama, literature and music; the love of the 
arts will be widespread to an extent that is 
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difficult to conceive at the present day. The 
national theatre and municipal opera house 
will at last become a reality; and it 1s probable 
that the municipalities will also build concert 
and lecture halls on a large scale, and extend 
public libraries and reading rooms to meet the 
urgent demands of a leisured community. 
(It may be that by that time we shall have 
remedied one grave defect of our present 
imperfectly organised communities—the lack 
in almost every town of an adequate library of 
technical, professional and commercial books. 
Consider that not more than four or five cities 
have yet made a genuine attempt to provide a 
representative collection of works on business— 
administration, production and selling. It will 
seem incredible to our descendants that a 
nation which depended on its export trade 
neglected during long years of industrial 
depression to put within the reach of every 
citizen the fructifying ideas contained in the 
most important books published at home and 
abroad on the latest developments in industrial 
technique and business strategy, and that in 
most public libraries only a few trade journals 
could be found. I say incredible because in 
the scientific era that is coming it will be 
regarded as one of the vital functions of the 
State to make instantly available in every town 
of importance the newest information and 
ideas, which will be conveyed by means of the 
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generous provision of books, newspapers, 
periodicals and technical journals, possibly 
supplemented by Government bulletins.) 

But since governments and municipalities 
are usually slow to grasp the full implication 
of social and industrial changes and even 
slower to make the necessary adaptations and 
provision, some years will probably elapse 
before the educational system is adequate to 
cope with the new and clamant needs of the 
nation. The immediate problem will be 
met by making provision for adult education. 
Most of this teaching will be done from a 
special broadcasting station, though evening 
classes of the type now familiar will be available 
for those who want face-to-face instruction, 
correction of their work and consultation with 
the teacher. The lecture habit will spread 
amazingly. Here again many people will not 
be content to listen in, but will seize every 
opportunity of seeing famous lecturers in 
person instead of on a television screen. 

The Age of Leisure should also be the Golden 
Age of Journalism. ‘The Press will have an 
opportunity of satisfying the needs of millions 
of people eager for culture and possessing both 
the time and the means to gratify their tastes. 
There will be a stimulus to the production of 
new types of newspapers and magazines 
surpassing in number and variety even the 
feverish developments of the era of popular 
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journalism. Perhaps the first attempt to 
respond to the new reading tastes and appetites 
will be a revival of the self-educator in a more 
ambitious form, and a great addition to the 
number of weeklies and monthlies treating 
literature and science in an interesting but not 
too popular manner.  Lavishly illustrated 
reviews and magazines will reach circulations 
inconceivable at the present day. Magazines 
featuring articles on travel, adventure, sport 
and so on will be in enormous demand, since 
every man will either have his own aeroplane 
or enjoy frequent excursions in air liners to all 
parts of the world. 

The outlook of the average man will be much 
broader and more optimistic than that of any 
class to-day. He will have impressive evidence 
of the triumphs of science in abolishing poverty 
and drudgery, speeding up communications, 
adding to the amenities of hfe and lessening 
pain, and he will have unlimited faith in its 
potentialities. As culture becomes the posses- 
sion of the many instead of the fortunate few, 
the ordinary citizen will appreciate readily the 
importance of the part taken by the artist in 
making England a better place to live in, and 
his enthusiasm for the arts—more especially 
architecture and decoration—will growsteadily. 
He will see in the artist not an eccentric, but 
one who holds the key to a richer and fuller life 
for mankind, and who, given proper encourage- 
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ment, may at last achieve what has hitherto 
seemed unattainable—a revival of the arts that 
will equal the glories of Athens in the age of 
Pericles. 

Such is the reader of, say, the early twenty- 
first century: boundless in his curiosity about 
the world and its possibilities and intensely 
interested in the arts and science. Clearly 
there will have to be a fresh scale of journalistic 
values; news will at last reach the ideal of 
treating the significant things of life instead 
of the trivial. The journalist will have the 
most responsive and critical of publics— 
genuinely adult-minded and with a real desire 
to exercise their intelligences. He will not be 
nervous about touching on sharply contro- 
versial issues or serious social problems; the 
open-minded citizen will have shed a good 
many prejudices that now clog free and 
searching discussion of vital matters. The 
spirit of the age will demand a newspaper that 
gives a swift and reliable survey of what 1s 
going on in the world—more especially a 
readable chronicle of the latest achievements 
in every sphere of life—and makes a real 
contribution to human progress by giving 
great prominence to movements, projects and 
inventions that will add to the welfare of the 
community. All newspapers will devote an 
increasing amount of space to the arts and 
science, but this tendency is not likely to be 
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accompanied by a parallel diminution of the 
space given to sport, because all forms of 
outdoor recreation are likely to flourish 
exceedingly. The Age of Leisure will at last 
make it possible for the average man and 
woman to live a well-balanced life. 

With so much leisure on his hands and so 
much external stimulus to prick his mind into 
activity, the citizen of the Age of Leisure will 
probably have a keen love of argument which 
he will be able to give play to in his clubs 
(naturally more numerous and far more varied 
than they are now), in the many outdoor cafés 
in the parks (we may even be able to control 
the English climate then), and in his contri- 
butions to the newspapers. The enlightened 
editor of the twenty-first century will see in 
the rise of a well-educated public the supreme 
opportunity of developing the conception of 
the newspaper as a clearing house for ideas 
and an accurate vehicle of public opinion, 
and will stimulate his readers to send him 
articles and letters containing constructive 
suggestions for advancing the good of the 
community. The newspaper will become the 
grand accelerator of human progress—the 
means by which the ever-increasing number of 
thinking people can add their ideas to the 
common fund. Service may well become the 
dominating ambition of the citizen of the 
future. 
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Politics may increasingly engage the atten- 
tion of the average man, who will find in 
political discussion ample scope for his love of 
argument. But the subjects with which 
politicians are concerned will differ vastly 
from those which have absorbed their energies 
in recent times. The idea that a country can 
be made prosperous by Act of Parliament will 
by then be merely a curiosity of the history 
books; enlightened industrialists and econo- 
mists, generously aided by scientists, will have 
solved the problem of poverty by the only 
possible means—intensification of production 
by increased mechanisation, the invention of 
economical substitutes for many existing 
materials, the rationalisation of distribution, 
the cheapening of transport and the discovery 
of abundant new food sources. The politicians 
of the future are likely to concern themselves 
almost entirely with promoting the amenities 
of life—town-planning, more comfortable and 
quicker transport, more liberal provision for 
music and the drama, and everything to do 
with education and health. The great con- 
troversy of 2030 may concern whether the 
Albert Hall should be demolished and a great 
new national opera house erected on its site— 
and more particularly in what style of archi- 
tecture it should be built. Or the great issue 
between the parties may be whether there 
should be a wide expansion of educational 
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facilities, and the slogan of the Progressivists, 
“A University Education for All!’ Probably 
the major task of the parliaments of the future 
will be the fostering of international goodwill 
and the sense of world unity. More and more 
public opinion on the questions of the day 
will find its most faithful reflection in the 
columns of a fearless, impartial Press open to 
all who have something vital to say. 

Women will have achieved complete eman- 
cipation, and their occupations will be almost as 
varied as those of men: in a world of machine- 
tenders no job will be beyond their physical 
capacity. They will undoubtedly have news- 
papers dealing with their own special interests 
and providing a channel through which they 
can make their own distinctive contributions 
to the progress of humanity. Once they have 
freed themselves from man-made ideas, women 
will no doubt evolve original newspaper and 
magazine forms. They will probably use colour 
liberally, and may print their journals on 
paper of delicate hues. Women writers will 
influence powerfully the revision of the penal 
code and the reform of the prison system; and 
it may be that from the women’s journals will 
come the initiative for imposing severe res- 
trictions on reports of criminal cases (with 
possibly the suppression of names in many 
cases, following the precedent created in 
blackmail prosecutions). Reports of divorce 
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cases will no longer be published, for every 
civilised country will by then have abolished 
divorce courts and rationalised the procedure 
for the dissolution of marriages. Women will 
use their newspapers to get better houses, and 
probably insist on a generous minimum of 
land for each house, in order to encourage the 
cultivation of beautiful gardens as one of the 
most natural and healthy recreations for the 
masses. ‘They will actively support and initiate 
movements for the beautifying of the country- 
side and the improvement of the cities. 

The Age of Leisure will probably also be the 
Age of Great Editors. Personality will be 
dominant in the Press; anonymous journalism 
will not be satisfying to a generation of eager 
and critical readers that looks increasingly to 
newspapers for ideas. We shall have a new 
race of editors who write as well as direct. 
The names of the journalists who guide the 
policy of leading newspapers will be as familiar 
to the general public as those of popular 
novelists are to-day. The newspaper combines 
may be as large as they are now, but they are 
likely to be independent of any political party, 
and to put a strong personality in charge of 
each newspaper. Editor-proprietors will pro- 
bably be more numerous, for important econo- 
mies and simplifications in newspaper pro- 
duction (already we are promised photo- 
composing) and the discovery of cheaper 
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materials (chemists are now testing new sources 
of paper, for instance) will facilitate the 
starting of newspapers by journalists or small 
groups of journalists. It is even conceivable 
that many newspapers in the future will be 
owned by co-operative companies, in which 
the shares are held solely by the staff—editorial, 
commercial and printing. There may also be 
a vogue for the very compact newspaper edited 
by an outstanding journalistic personality, and 
it appears certain that the weekly review will 
find the Age of Leisure extremely favourable 
to its growth. 

Governments may be tempted to encroach 
on the field of journalism; the Listener 
and other enterprises have revealed present- 
day ambitions in that direction. Education 
by newspaper and magazine is one of the 
possibilities as part of a comprehensive plan 
for meeting the new cultural needs of the 
community. Such a development may be the 
outcome of a conflict between the Press and 
the Government of the day on the measures to 
be adopted to educate the people in the right 
use of their new-found leisure. Another 
possibility is that government, uneasy about 
the growing independence and influence of 
the Press, will launch its own journals or 
secure control of existing newspapers in order 
to provide a regular channel for statements 
of its policy, news of what the various ministries 
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are doing and so on. Alternatively, the 
Government may make wider use of advertising, 
and the early twenty-first century may see a 
poster and Press campaign about the new 
educational and recreational facilities even 
more extensive than the recruiting appeals 
during the Great War. 

What will be the position of religion at the 
end of this century? The spread of the scien- 
tific outlook may have stripped religion of 
dogma, but in the growth of idealism promoted 
by the more humanitarian spirit of the age 
the churches will probably see the opportunity 
to extend their influence. Alive to the social 
perils that the access of unaccustomed leisure 
portends, the churches may strive for a new 
revival through the Press as well as the pulpit. 
The religious daily newspaper—a _long- 
imagined possibility—may at length become 
a fact, and the leading evangelist find his most 
powerful weapon in the pen. 

Advertising will, of course, play a very 
important part in the Age of Leisure in 
stimulating new tastes and desires, and con- 
ceivably the most prominent advertisements 
will be those of publishers, churches, educa- 
tional institutions, aeroplane manufacturers, 
all forms of entertainment and holiday resorts 
(both at home and abroad). 
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WORLD NEWSPAPERS 


HE dream of world unity—a vague phrase 

that can be translated as the aspiration 
that the civilised nations shall keep the peace, 
rationalise their economic relations, and co- 
operate in projects for the advancement of 
humanity—will appear more capable of reali- 
sation fifty years from now, and if it is to be 
achieved the major réle will be played by the 
Press. 

That the ideal cannot be attained until the 
nations develop an international mind is a 
truism, and pending some great change in 
world conditions the process of education 
must be very slow. That process will be 
hastened when the vision of aerial experts 1s 
realised—when practically every man owns 
his own aeroplane and a speed of 1,000 miles 
an hour is possible. This is no longer to be 
regarded as a wild dream. Scientists will 
probably find a solution of the fuel problem 
that will enable anyone to fly to, say, America 
and back at the cost of a few pounds. What 
follows is not difficult to imagine. People will 
pass from country to country with little more 
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emotion than they now pass from county to 
county. The European countries will be the 
first to discover that customs barriers and all 
the old frontier fussiness are anachronisms in 
an age when millions have taken to the air 
and aeroplanes can cross an entire continent 
in an hour. They will seek to attract people 
to their country, instead of keeping them away 
by red tape and restrictions, and will find new 
sources of income in aerodrome dues and in 
the great increase in tourist traffic. 

The whole world may be rubbing shoulders 
half a century or so from now. Another 
Henry Ford will accomplish the greatest of 
all revolutions in individual transportation. 
Swift, cheap, fool-proof and—let us hope— 
silent aeroplanes will make it possible for the 
ordinary citizen to cross the world in half a 
day. The stimulus that this will give to travel 
is obvious. The restlessness of the present age, 
when in England alone hundreds of thousands 
of people seek the open road in motor-cars 
and on motor-cycles every week-end, would 
have appeared incredible say fifty years ago, 
and that amazing transformation perhaps 
makes it easier for us to project our minds 
into the age when nations will throw off their 
parochialism. 

But peoples that mingle freely do not 
necessarily like one another; even when they 
speak the same language there is not perfect 
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understanding. Rapid travel alone will not 
achieve world unity, though it will bring it 
within the sphere of practical politics. What will 
be necessary will be universal propaganda to 
spread the feeling of interdependence and the 
spirit of goodwill among the nations. Once 
that transition stage has been successfully 
passed the civilised peoples will set about 
rewriting their history books and taking the 
drum-and-trumpet glamour out of them; they 
will avoid encouraging the combative instinct. 
Teachers will impart to the young a sense of 
the marvels of world progress, a lively curiosity 
about other countries and a keen expectancy 
about the future of mankind. 

Journalism, as already pointed out, will 
play the major réle during the era of transition 
in world affairs. The growth of the new 
international consciousness will be seen in the 
more liberal interchange of ideas. News of 
other countries and a digest of the views of the 
world’s press will occupy increasing space in 
the great journals of all nations; there will be 
a genuine and sustained effort to comprehend 
the outlook of other people, and hatred of 
foreigners will lessen just as the hatred of 
strangers in rural communities has almost 
disappeared with the improvement of com- 
munications. ‘The newspaper of fifty years 
hence may be considered incomplete without 
a world page, which will be exclusively devoted 
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to articles on world tendencies and interesting 
developments and notable achievements in 
other countries. There will be a growing and 
more generous recognition of the contributions 
being made by other countries to the common 
cause of humanity. 

With the speeding up of transport, world 
magazines and world newspapers will become 
practicable. British journalism will probably 
make the first move in this direction, since 
what are in effect Empire newspapers already 
exist and should receive an enormous stimulus 
when quick air transport enables them to 
effect distribution throughout the Dominions 
on the day of publication. The Times Weekly 
Edition and the Overseas Daily Mail (issued 
weekly and giving the most interesting features 
of the week’s news) are among the publications 
which direct their appeal to Britons living in 
the Empire and foreign countries, and con- 
siderable though their circulation is, obviously 
a severe limit is imposed by the fact that their 
news is stale when it reaches India, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries that are now remote from the 
Homeland. The effect on their circulation 
when it is possible for a Briton in Melbourne, 
Cape Town or Vancouver to read them on 
the evening of the day of publication will be 
so remarkable that the idea of a daily edition 
will at once become attractive. The whole 
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world may be linked up by air services main- 
tained by giant aeroplanes, and the swift and 
economical distribution of a newspaper to even 
the most remote parts will be easily practicable. 

But the world newspaper proper will have 
a world outlook and give world news untinged 
by the interests, sentiments and prejudices of 
a particular race. It will be published in the 
English language from either London or New 
York, and it may also issue a separate edition 
in Esperanto for the non-English speaking 
races. (It is, of course, possible that English 
will by then have been adopted as the second 
language of the entire world. According to a 
recent calculation, it is now spoken by 
220,000,000 persons.) The World Daily, to give 
it a name, will be scrupulously impartial and 
will present compactly the significant hap- 
penings of the day in all parts of the world, 
and devote much of its space to international 
ideas and movements for the betterment of 
humanity. It may, of course, take the form 
of a daily Review of Reviews—what a chance for 
another W. T. Stead!—and supplement a day- 
by-day commentary on international affairs 
with a digest of the world’s press attractively 
arranged and illustrated. 

Already we have had one ambitious and 
laudable attempt to create an international 
newspaper in the Christian Science Monitor. It 
carries a heavy handicap in its title, which 
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sharply limits its appeal, and it is years before 
its time; but it does contain clear indication 
that the newspaper can be freed from a purely 
national outlook without losing its savour. 
The Christian Science Monitor is also many years 
ahead of its time in its rigid selection of news 
and the entire exclusion of crime reports 
(which is carrying a good idea to excess). 
The World League—or whatever name is 
chosen by the great association of nations in 
the future—may see in an international daily 
newspaper officially conducted the ideal means 
of preserving the sense of world unity. It may 
be issued simultaneously in several centres— 
say, London, New York, Moscow and Peking— 
and if it is wisely edited it will avoid any 
obvious attempt at propaganda, seeking first 
of all to produce a swift and attractive review 
of world doings for the intelligent reader. 
World magazines are certain to come. 
Already many of the British periodicals have 
a large sale in the Empire. American maga- 
zines also have a considerable circulation in 
other countries; notably the Saturday Evening 
Post, by ingenious organisation of the printing 
and distribution of the various editions, 1s on 
sale in the principal countries of America and 
Europe simultaneously: whether you buy it 
in New York, London or Paris, it is the same 
issue and bears the current date. But no 
magazine is yet issued that is definitely 
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universal in its appeal. There will be scope in 
the Air Age for well-produced magazines of 
universal interest featuring articles on travel, 
scientific achievement and interesting world 
trends. A parallel development will be a great 
stimulus to the sale of the leading British 
and American magazines in other English- 
speaking countries abroad, thanks to the 
growing curiosity about other countries and 
the contributions they are making to civilisa- 
tion. 
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SOME POSSIBLE RIVALS 


HE advent of broadcasting gave rise to 

dark prophecies about the future of the 
Press. It was suggested that wireless would 
prove a serious rival to the newspaper and in 
time oust it. Yet a little reflection must have 
shown that the broadcasting of news labours 
under crippling handicaps. 

Anyone who cares to use his eyes will realise 
that millions of people read their newspapers 
in train, *bus or tram, or while having their 
meals in restaurants and teashops. The great 
convenience of the newspaper is that we can 
read it where we like and when we like, and 
that we can choose the news and articles that 
interest us—not to mention the important fact 
that we have a range of choice in buying our 
newspapers. So far the B.B.C. has made no 
attempt to compete with the Press. Its news 
bulletins are scanty and unsatisfying; even if 
they were extended, newspaper proprietors 
would not be seriously alarmed. The wireless 
“newspaper” suffers under these major limi- 
tations :— 

The Time Factor. It is essential to listen in 
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at a given time, and if, for some reason, one 
is unable to do so one is deprived of the news. 
Inadequacy. Broadcasting cannot possibly 
provide a service of news comparable to that 
offered by the morning and evening journals. 
It would take hours to transmit adequate 
reports of the day’s happenings all over the 
world, and even so many important features 
of the daily newspaper—the Stock Exchange 
intelligence, detailed market reports and so 
on—would have to be omitted. Is it conceivable 
that anyone—even the person with ample 
leisure—would listen steadily for hours in the 
hope of hearing something of interest? News- 
paper reading is a matter of minutes rather 
than hours. Few people spend an hour even 
in perusing their favourite journal. Each 
reader has his own special tastes, and passes 
over quickly the pages that have no particular 
appeal for him. ‘The wireless “newspaper” 
cannot broadcast advertisements, which are 
another kind of news and add largely to the 
circulation of many newspapers. It is said that 
when Wanamaker’s store ceased to advertise 
in one Philadelphia newspaper the circulation 
dropped by 50,000 because the announcements 
were news to the women readers and were, 
perhaps, even more eagerly read than the 
editorial columns. 
Colourlessness. Wireless news services must 1n- 
evitably be colourless as compared with the 
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individuality and variety of a newspaper. 
They cannot elucidate and amplify the news. 
They must leave untouched the hundred-and- 
one aspects that are regularly and fully treated 
in the Press. They are restricted to brief 
reports of a limited number of happenings. 

Summing up, broadcasting can never be 
more than an auxiliary news service, and must 
avoid political, economic and social contro- 
versies—apart from occasional debates. It is 
unlikely to attempt a serious extension of its 
present activities, which are confined to brief 
bulletins, occasional descriptions of interesting 
events such as the Cup Tie and the Boat Race 
and the broadcasting of speeches. 

Wider possibilities are opened up by tele- 
vision. When it is perfected it may be prac- 
ticable to have a large screen in every home 
on which a one-page summary of news can 
be thrown in the form of a newspaper every 
hour or every few hours from 8 a.m. The time 
factor would again impose a limitation, since 
the looker-in equally with the listener-in 
would miss the news if he were not at home 
during the hours of transmission. Newspapers 
may flash late night television editions as an 
advertisement, each journal being allotted its 
own wave length. 

But the limitations of television also are 
readily seen. It is not easy to imagine an 
attempt being made to broadcast a complete 
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issue of The Times or the Daily Telegraph. Unless 


the invention has possibilities that are not now 
suspected it would not be practicable to do 
this cheaply and within a short time, so that 
the entire newspaper would be available for 
quick reference. Convenience is an important 
part of the service offered by the morning 
journal. We buy it when it is convenient to 
read it, and receive for a penny or twopence 
a complete service of news, articles, illustrations 
and advertisements interestingly arranged and 
easy to read. If we are unable to finish reading 
the newspaper in the train or ’bus it is available 
at lunch time or whenever we want it—and 
wherever we want it. Television promises to 
be a more important auxiliary news service 
than wireless, but it is not likely to supplant 
the newspaper. Anyone who doubts this should 
consider the fact that at the present time many 
clubs have a tape machine which provides an 
almost continuous news service, dispatched by 
direct wire from the offices of a news agency. 
At intervals the sheets on which the news is 
automatically printed are hung up on boards, 
but except when some special message has been 
received—say, the result of the Derby—they 
awaken only languid interest. The news is 
there, red-hot over the wires, but it has not 
been sifted, elucidated and arranged in the 
attractive form to which the newspaper has 
accustomed us. 
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But the television screen may have some 
interesting special uses. It may be the means 
by which the world newspaper—say, a one- 
page journal—is flashed to all countries by the 
World League. Government may use it for 
transmitting its own miniature newspaper and 
for sending out propaganda. Passengers on 
ocean and air liners and people living in remote 
districts will probably welcome screen news. 
Any journalistic activity over the screen will, 
of course, be mainly confined to the breakfast 
hour, the lunch hour and the evening. 
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THE REAL INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


Wa at the 1906 General Election a great 
political landslide took place and the 
Conservative Party was routed, despite its 
stronger representation in the Press, grave 
doubts began to arise in regard to the sound- 
ness of the theory then commonly held that 
victory necessarily goes to the side with the 
big journalistic battalions. After the War this 
strange theory succumbed under the rude 
shock of facts at successive General Elections 
that witnessed the rapid and uninterrupted 
electoral growth of a party which had only one 
daily newspaper to support it. What, then, is 
the real nature of the influence of the Press? 
What are its limitations in shaping public 
opinion? 

Newspapers are mainly bought for NEws— 
not for opinion. Men and women as a whole 
buy the newspapers which they find the most 
interesting to read, but they do not automati- 
cally adopt the views of their favourite journals. 
This is obvious from the fact that the millions 
of electors who voted for the Socialist Party 
in 1929 mostly read Conservative and Liberal 
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newspapers. (The circulation of the Daly 
Herald in 1929 is about 300,000 as compared 
with the 2,000,000 circulation of the Daily 
Mail and the 1,600,000 of the Daily Express.) 
There are, of course, many readers who 
follow their political inclinations when they 
buy a newspaper—for instance, those who 
regularly get the Morning Post or the Daily News 
and rarely buy journals of another political 
colour—but they are in the minority. 

The average man takes little interest in 
politics except at General Elections; and he is 
evidently more sturdy-minded than was sus- 
pected until recently. In the discussion of this 
problem from time to time, insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the influence of the 
news columns as distinct from leading articles 
in forming public opinion. Granted that in 
some journals the selection and presentation 
of news are unfortunately tinged by the 
political policy of the journal (a fault not 
limited to the organs of any one party), the 
broad facts of a political or economic situation 
cannot in the long run be hidden from the 
man in the street. 

That no newspaper or body of newspapers 
can arrest the flowing tide of public opinion 
has been sharply evident in the last ten years. 
At the 1929 General Election the Conservative 
Government was really killed by the news— 
the daily cumulative effect of the week-by- 
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week publication of tragic unemployment 
figures in every newspaper in the land. The 
natural swing of the pendulum accounted for 
the loss of many seats—there is always a large 
body of electors that votes against the party in 
office, because it hopes that a change will be 
for the better—but the supreme factor was the 
widespread belief, rightly or wrongly held, 
that by energetic governmental action unem- 
ployment could be greatly reduced. 

The Independent Conservative Press, which 
includes a number of popular newspapers with 
a combined circulation of several millions a 
day, and one serious Sunday journal, The 
Observer—which since the 1929 General Elec- 
tion has proclaimed its complete independence 
of any party—was not solidly aligned in support 
of the Conservative Party; on the contrary, it 
was either neutral or sharply critical of the 
policy of the Baldwin Government. The Daily 
Mail and its associated journals simply urged 
its electors to vote anti-Socialist, and for two 
or three years Lord Rothermere had foretold 
the inevitable defeat of the Conservatives at the 
next General Election. Mr. Baldwin had a 
good many candid friends in the Press, and for 
months the electors had read daily and weekly 
comments on the shortcomings of his Govern- 
ment. Hence he lacked the advantage of a 
united front enjoyed by the Socialist Party 
and—practically—by the Liberal Party. A 
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stronger and more attractive electoral policy 
and the solid support of the Press sympathetic 
to the Conservative party would have improved 
Mr. Baldwin’s chances, but the country clearly 
held the view that the Conservative Govern- 
ment had had its chance and not used it, and 
probably nothing could have brought about 
absolute victory in 1929. 

No section of the Press can impose its policies 
when they are against the broad trend of 
public opinion. The Press guides and directs 
opinion, but it cannot force the public to move 
in a direction contrary to its beliefs or what it 
conceives to be its interests. The Press, like the 
ideal constitution, is controlled by a number 
of checks and balances; it speaks not with 
one voice but with many and expresses every 
shade of political opinion. Few readers are 
limited to one newspaper all the year round; 
they see others from time to time and hear 
more than one side. The Press is only one of 
several channels through which political views 
find expression; Parliament, the platform and 
private discussion everywhere, all play their 
part in crystallising public opinion. Whatever 
party is in office has to face—fortunately 
for the nation—a steady stream of criticism 
from one or more sections of the Press. 

Politicians like to deny the importance of 
the Press, but they are mostly sensitive to 
editorial opinion. Governments watch the 
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Press systematically. It was revealed recently 
that our own Government departments re- 
gularly buy a wide range of newspapers and 
periodicals in order to keep in touch with 
public feeling. Similarly the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet are supplied with 
digests of news and views from all over the 
country. 

The influence of a newspaper is determined 
by its character, and may be exercised either 
directly on a government or on the electors. 
The Westminster Gazette as an evening paper 
had only a small circulation as judged by 
modern standards—it never exceeded 27,000 
—but its readers were mostly responsible people, 
and under the brilliant editorship of Mr. 
J. A. Spender it vitally influenced the direc- 
tion of Liberal policy for a generation. 

A newspaper that appeals to the reason 
rather than to the emotions, and pursues a 
consistent, well-balanced policy, exercises the 
surest influence in the long run. That is why 
The Times, the Manchester Guardian, and other 
serious journals command so much respect 
from their opponents, as well as from their 
supporters, and number many of the former 
among their regular readers. Emotional 
appeal can, of course, sometimes be used with 
potent effect at times of crisis, but such 
successes are rare and fleeting. The people 
of this country are so innately conservative 
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and fair-minded that they have a profound 
dislike of extreme views and violent expression 
(whether it takes the form of Die-hardism or 
Communism); their suspicions are at once 
aroused by any apparent attempt to drive 
them in a particular direction, but they are 
willing to listen to—though not necessarily 
to adopt—the views of the man who writes 
reasonably and avoids imputations. They 
are, in short, just the same kind of people 
when reading a newspaper as they are in 
private life. That view is gaining increasing 
hold in the Press, and the popular journals are 
becoming more moderate in the expression of 
their opinions and more independent in their 
political outlook. There will be fewer and 
fewer purely party journals, and more news- 
papers will follow literally the injunction to 
‘hear all sides” by giving all parties a regular 
opportunity of stating their views and allotting 
each the same amount of space. 

It is not without significance that The 
Spectator, which is distinguished for its inde- 
pendence, tolerance, fairness and humani- 
tarianism, is the most successful of the weekly 
reviews and enjoys increasing prosperity; and 
I am optimistic enough to believe that the 
qualities which find expression in its pages 
will more and more influence the trend of 
British journalism. I am emboldened to make 
this prophecy by consideration of the remark- 
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able transformation which has taken place 
in the minds of the people of this country in 
recent years. There has been an enormous 
quickening of sympathy and a growth of 
independent thinking in every class of the 
community, and this outlook, which (as pre- 
viously mentioned) is already reflected in many 
journals, will increasingly influence the atti- 
tude of the Press. 

Great constructive opportunities lie before 
the Press, and it will make increasing use of 
these as its concern with party politics dimi- 
nishes. Already it can claim a long and 
honourable record of public service in further- 
ing good causes, removing abuses and righting 
injustices. It was due to the Press that the 
opposition to the Charing Cross Bridge scheme 
was at length swept away; and journalistic 
perseverance will no doubt triumph over the 
inertia that has so long prevented the reali- 
sation of the Channel Tunnel project. <A 
thousand-and-one problems call for thorough 
discussion in the Press. Every alert newspaper 
will in time have its own To-morrow Depart- 
ment, regularly examining the possibilities of 
national and local developments, foreseeing 
trends and searching for ways of removing 
grievances. (Some journals already have 
what is in effect a To-morrow Department, 
and systematically ensure that certain pro- 
blems are brought to public notice from time 
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to time—but they avoid unceasing repetition, 
which would at first bore and finally irritate 
their readers.) It will call upon the best men in 
the community to make their contribution 
to the solution of current problems; articles 
of this type have already proved effective in 
focussing attention on matters of moment. | 

One possible development that must not 
be overlooked in attempting to read the future 
of the newspaper is the gagging of the entire 
Press by censorship. Are we moving towards 
the age of dictatorships, or will democracy be 
able to hold its own? Many shrewd political 
prophets believe that the democratic system 
will be unable to withstand the strains and 
stresses of the next quarter of a century, and 
that even in England there will be an era of 
absolute rule. Whether a dictator comes 
from the Right or the Left, the fate of Jour- 
nalism will be the same. Dictators have no 
use for a free Press, and no one has more 
effectively curbed the liberty of the newspaper 
than Mussolini, who is a journalist by pro- 
fession. But while I foresee important changes 
in the form of government, I do not fear the 
emergence of a dictatorship in this country; 
I believe that we shall work out our destiny 
by evolution—not revolution. 

Far from coming under the repressive hand 
of a dictator, the British Press will undoubtedly 
continue to prove the most potent force for 
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protecting and enlarging the liberties of the 
nation. The very popularisation of the Press, 
which enormously increased the publicity 
given to political happenings, has been largely 
responsible for the rapid spread of democratic 
feeling. But that has been an incidental 
result; the popular newspapers have mostly 
aimed rather to attain big circulations than 
to expand their influence. Newspaper proprie- 
tors will, of course, continue to watch closely 
the pulse beats of circulation, since drooping 
sales are almost invariably an unhealthy sign; 
but the methods of gaining and_ holding 
readers will undergo important changes. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century 
found the newspaper the organ of the aristo- 
cracy; during the Victorian Era it gradually 
transferred its allegiance to the middle classes; 
and at the end of the century it broadened its 
appeal to embrace the whole nation. For more 
than a generation the newspaper has forged 
ahead almost continuously, as measured by 
the standards of circulation and _ financial 
prosperity; it has become the greatest potential 
force for good in the country; and its almost 
complete independence from political control 
offers it an unparalleled opportunity. Let it 
rise to the height of that opportunity, and the 
journalistic achievements of the next few 
generations will be written largely into the 
records of the social and intellectual progress 
of the nation. [ 69 } 
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